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SEMITIC STUDIES IN AMEEIOA. 

Addresses made at a Keception tendered by Dr. William Pepper, 

Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, to the Members 

of the American Oriental Society, October 31, 1888. 



THE PRESENT STATUS OF SEMITIC STUDIES IN THIS COUNTRY.! 



The addresses here published were delivered at a reception tendered by Dr. 
William Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, to the members of 
the American Oriental Association during the recent fall session of the society. 
It being the first time that the Oriental Association was to convene in Philadel- 
phia, the local committee of arrangements deemed the occasion which marked the 
formal recognition of the efforts made of recent years by the University of Penn- 
sylvania to further Oriental and more particularly Semitic studies and research, 
a fit one for the discussion of such a topic as " The place of Semitic Languages in 
the University and the Theological Seminary." In response to the invitation 
extended to them, Dr. W. Hayes Ward, the vice-president of the association, 
Profs. Harper, of Yale University, and Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, consented to speak on the subject. After these gentlemen had been 
heard, Dr. Pepper called upon a number of the many distinguished scholars pres- 
ent for further remarks, and in each case the response was as hearty as it was 
appropriate. The propriety, and we may add the importance, of giving the 
addresses made on this significant occasion a more permanent form by publica- 
tion in such a medium as " Hebraica " will be universally recognized, and we 
have no doubt welcomed by all those having the advancement of higher studies 
in this country at heart. Apart from their intrinsic value, the most significant 
feature of these addresses is the tone of hopefulness which pervades them. The 
outlook for the future of Semitic studies is indeed promising. And it may not be 
considered inappropriate if, by way of an introduction to this publication, I 
attempt a rapid survey of the present status of the study in this country. 

Semitic research is of recent growth in the United States. Ten years ago but 
little attention was paid to Semitic philology and Semitic literatures, with the 
single exception of Hebrew. 2 While the other great branch of Oriental philology, 
Sanskrit, had already secured for itself, in consequence of its close bearings on 
classical philology, that conspicuous place in the university curriculum which it 
merits, the provisions, even at our best institutions of learning, for Semitics were 
painfully inadequate. There were a few private scholars devoting themselves to 
the study, here and there was a chair for Semitic languages, generally filled by men 
whose specialty lay in an entirely different direction, perhaps one or two colleges 
which could boast of a small Semitic library ; but that was all. Since this time a 



i By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. 

2 For an interesting and valuable sketch of Hebrew studies in this country, see Prof. G. F. 
Moore's article in Stade's Zeitschrift fucr attteet. Wis., 1888, 1., pp. 1-42. 
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momentous change has taken place. Along with that impetus given during the 
past decade to higher education in general, there has sprung up a fruitful and a 
rather remarkable interest in Semitic languages and their literatures. 

We do not believe that we are going wrong in dating the new era from the 
advent of the late Prof. Murray to the chair of Semitic languages at the Johns 
Hopkins University. To this institution belongs the credit of having been the 
first to accord to the subject the same prominence as that given to Sanskrit. 
Prof. Murray's ministrations were unfortunately cut short by his untimely death ; 
but the example of the Johns Hopkins in calling to its aid the services of a spe- 
cialist, thoroughly trained for his task, was not lost upon the country. Prof. 
Murray himself was succeeded by Paul Haupt in 1883, whose reputation as one of 
the greatest of living Assyriologists had preceded him, while of the more prom- 
inent colleges, Harvard, Yale, the University of Pennsylvania and Columbia 
College have since fallen in line. Shortly before Prof. Haupt was called to 
Baltimore from the University of Gottingen, Dr. D. G. Lyon came to Cambridge, 
and with Prof. C. H. Toy now conducts a well-equipped Semitic department at 
that place. In 1885 the University of Pennsylvania appointed Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., lecturer on Semitic languages, and the following year strengthened its 
faculty by the addition of Drs. John P. Peters and H. V. Hilprecht. A year later 
Yale created a chair of Semitic languages and made a most auspicious choice in 
the selection of Prof. Wm. R. Harper to fill it, supplementing the appointment 
a few months later by the election of Dr. Eobert F. Harper as instructor in Se- 
mitic languages. The same year a step in advance was taken by Columbia College. 
With Dr. Tracy Peck, previously appointed instructor in Semitic languages, there 
was associated Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil as lecturer on Syriac language and lit- 
erature ; not long afterwards a chair for Rabbinical literature was established at 
that same institution, and Dr. Gottheil chosen to fill it. The growth of the Se- 
mitic department at the Johns Hopkins University was emphasized in 1887 by the 
election of Dr. Cyrus Adler as assistant to Prof. Haupt. Among other colleges 
and universities which make provision for Semitic studies, there are to be men- 
tioned the University of Missouri, where the chair is filled by Dr. James S. 
Blackwell, the University of Wisconsin, where there is an instructor in Hebrew, 
the Cincinnati University, where Prof. Sproull, in addition to his duties as Professor 
of Latin, finds time apparently to fill a chair for Hebrew and Arabic, not to omit 
Wellesley, which has also its instructor in Hebrew. Crossing over into Canada, 
we have Prof. J. F. McCurdy, professor of Semitic languages at the McGill Uni- 
versity, in Montreal, and Prof. Hirschfelder, for Hebrew language and literature, 
in University College, Toronto. A few years more will undoubtedly witness still 
further progress. The University of Michigan has, if I mistake not, made some 
temporary provision for instruction in Hebrew, and it is only a question of time 
when a regular Professor for Semitic languages will be added to the faculty of 
that flourishing institution. Cornell for some reason or other has not filled the 
chair for Oriental languages, made vacant about two years ago, but, it is safe to 
assume, will do so ere long. What position the newly founded universities, the 
Stanford and the Clark, will assume towards Semitic languages, is not yet known, 
but with the selection of men at their head imbued with a high ideal of what a 
university ought to be, it is not likely that this branch will be overlooked. 

Turning to the theological seminaries, we find the prominent ones, with 
scarcely an exception, laying the very greatest stress, at present, upon good training 
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in general Semitic philology. At the Union Theological Seminary courses are 
provided extending over the entire range of Semitic languages, with such eminent 
specialists as Profs. Brown and Briggs in charge. The same is the case at 
Andover, where Profs. G. F. Moore and Taylor divide the subject between them. 
At the Divinity School in Philadelphia, Prof. Peters has been giving instruction 
in Assyrian for several years, Dr. J. A. Craig is similarly engaged at Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Price, at the Baptist Seminary in Morgan Park, and Prof. 
Lansing has been doing good work for Arabic in the Seminary of the Reformed 
Dutch Church at New Brunswick, N. J. As for Hebrew alone, there is, as a mat- 
ter of course not a single theological institution laying claim to any scholarship 
where this language is not being studied. 1 True, this was already the ease at the 
beginning of the new era to which we have referred, but the method of instruc- 
tion has materially changed in these institutions since that time. The critical 
appliances of modern scholarship have taken the place of the old unscientific 
methods. Philology, archaeology and history have been introduced as points of 
view from which Hebrew is to be regarded by the side of the former exclusively 
theological position. 

Supplementing the work of the university and the seminary, there is in the 
third place to be mentioned the American Institute of Hebrew, one of the many 
creations of the indefatigable Prof. Harper, who has done more to further the 
study of Hebrew in particular and of Semitic languages in general than any other 
single person in the country. Established in 1880, the membership of the school 
in 1887 counted 611, spread overall parts of the United States. The Institute 
provides for instruction in the Cognate Semitic languages as well as Hebrew, and 
it is encouraging to learn that of the above number 18 availed themselves of the 
advantages offered. If it be borne in mind that only 19 were doing advanced work 
in Hebrew, the number making a study of general Semitic philology will be seen 
to be much larger than we had reason to expect. In addition to teaching Semitic 
languages by correspondence during the entire year, the Institute has opened 
Summer Schools of Hebrew at various places during the months of vacation. In 
these schools quite as much attention is paid to the other Semitic languages as to 
Hebrew. The attendance at these schools is increasing to a surprising degree 
from year to year, and their success is only another sign of the growing interest 
in the subject. The same is to be said of the classes at universities, which are 
steadily growing from year to year. Here we rest our hasty and imperfect sketch. 
Enough has been said to show the grounds upon which those who speak in the 
following pages build their hopes for the future. Much still remains to be done 
before America can be expected to enrich Semitic scholarship with contributions to 
rival in number and to equal in value those which pour in constantly upon us from 
the other side of the Atlantic. Thoroughly equipped libraries in all branches of 
Semitic philology and literature are necessary for this purpose, and above all 
original material in the shape of Hebrew, Arabic and Syriae manuscripts, cunei- 
form tablets and all manner of Oriental antiquities are necessary. Until we have 
original material we need look in vain for original scholarship. But all will come 
in time. 



i The list of O. T. instructors in Hebbaica, October, 1885, gives the names of over 125 Profes- 
sors of Hebrew in Theological Seminaries. 



